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NOTES ON THE UNCOMPLETED WORK OF A COM- 
MITTEE ON FRESHMAN INSTRUCTION 



HERBERT G. LULL 
University of Washington 



Two years ago a committee was appointed by the president 
of the University of Washington to investigate the instruction in the 
Freshman year. After a number of meetings in which the experi- 
ence of the members of the committee was drawn upon, the follow- 
ing larger questions were formulated as a basis for the inquiry: 

I. How are we conducting our courses from the point of view of the needs 
of the Freshman as he comes to us from the high school ? 

II. How are we conducting our Freshman courses as required courses in 
the university? Why are courses required? Why is a particular course 
required ? In other words, what are the criteria of a required course ? 

III. How are we conducting our courses from the point of view of the 
needs of other departments ? What should our course do in view of the de- 
mands of other departments on a required course ? 

IV. How are we conducting our courses from the point of view of the ad- 
vanced work of our own department ? How should the prescribed elementary 
course be related to the advanced course ? 

The Freshman instructors of the departments of civil engineer- 
ing, mathematics, physics, chemistry, geology, and history sepa- 
rately met with the committee and the foregoing questions were 
discussed and answered by the instructors. Written reports were 
secured from a number of other departments. The full work of the 
committee unfortunately was never completed; an outline of the 
work as far as conducted is the object of the following paper: 

UNIVERSITY FRESHMAN INSTRUCTION 

Is there a problem of Freshman instruction ? If so, what is it ? 
What are its subdivisions ? There seems to be a growing suspicion 
that our educational machine ought to yield a higher percentage of 
efficiency and that the difficulty does not lie entirely with the prod- 
uct, raw as it is, turned over to us by the high schools. The ques- 
tions raised by many visible signs of deficiency cannot be answered 
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solely by requiring higher scholarly standards of instructors and 
students, unless, indeed, there is included something more than 
mere academic scholarship, necessary as this qualification is. We 
seem to be vaguely conscious of the existence of Freshman problems 
of instruction, but that consciousness has not aroused us much yet. 

I. How are we conducting our courses from the point of view of 
the needs of the Freshman as he comes to us from the high school ? 

We find that there is a very high percentage of poor work and 
consequently "flunking" in the Freshman year; here the goats 
are separated from the sheep, and, of course, there should be a 
separation, but the accuracy of our separation may be questioned. 
We pay little attention to the actual or supposed preparation that 
the Freshman brings to us. We assume that he must be prepared 
for us without also assuming that we should be prepared for him. 

We receive all students alike from the high school, whether they 
have had any preliminary preparation in our branch or not, and 
herd them together in one class. There are some exceptions to 
this statement. On inquiry it was found that the students who had 
the preliminary training in the high schools do no better work than 
those who had none. Indeed, in one college they were said to do 
much poorer work. And yet, on the other hand, in a few depart- 
ments where recognition is given to the high-school preparation 
the students are able to take up the advanced courses and pursue 
them successfully. Wherein lies the inconsistency? Is the high- 
school work in any branch worse than nothing as preparation for 
that branch in the university ? If so, has it any preparatory value 
for other college branches ? Perhaps those students with previous 
high-school preparation who are allowed to take second-year work 
in the same line in the university would not be able to do the Fresh- 
man work as well. Such considerations as these lead us to ask 
the question, "What becomes of the university's list of prescribed 
preparatory subjects?" 

Still other questions arise: What becomes of our principle of 
prerequisites in the university ? Do we give the students some good 
stiff, productive courses in the Freshman year, only to teach them 
in the upper years that we were fooling? As a matter of fact, 
students know by actual experience that many of the upper-class 
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courses with a string of prerequisites before them can be successfully 
pursued in the Freshman year much more easily than the Freshman 
courses. Then, too, there has been a tendency on the part of the 
faculty to consider the system of prerequisites lightly, judging 
by the exceptions to the rule allowed. What is our theory of pre- 
requisites ? 

The first course in mechanical drawing of the engineering college 
illustrates something of the sources from which the foregoing ques- 
tions were derived. Instructors giving the first course in mechani- 
cal drawing testified that students offering high-school mechanical 
drawing did poorer work than those who had none. Through 
questions directed by the committee, the following information was 
secured concerning the mechanical-drawing course of the engineer- 
ing college: first, that all engineering students, with or without 
high-school mechanical drawing, took the course together; second, 
that while any student would be permitted to do the work of the 
course as rapidly as he desired, yet no incentives were offered him 
to work in advance of his class; third, that students offering high- 
school drawing were not told that any more would be expected 
from them than from those who were pursuing the subject for the 
first time; fourth, that the courses in drawing in the high schools 
and in the engineering college alike were conducted by the dictation 
and imitation method, as distinguished from the problem method 
of instruction; fifth, that the systems of lettering, use of instru- 
ments, etc., in the high schools and college differed considerably; 
sixth, that the students offering high-school drawing did better 
work in the first semester than the others did, but began to drop 
behind about the middle of the second semester. 

On the basis of these statements secured from the drawing 
instructors, there seem to be two possible explanations. First, 
if more were required of the student offering high-school drawing 
than from the others, he would do more. The fact that he does 
better work than the others the first semester and begins to do 
poorer work by the middle of the second semester seems to show 
that in the early stages of the work he regards it as easy and, 
through lack of attention and of motive for doing superior work, he 
wakes up finally, too late, only to find that he has lost much of the 
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work accomplished by those who were compelled to work hard from 
the beginning. Secondly, a system of imitation drawing does not 
offer good preparation for another system of imitation drawing 
in the college; and if the problem method were used both in the 
high school and college the difficulty might be solved. If students 
are required to think their courses through, mere differences of 
lettering and mechanical procedure would offer no great obstacle 
to progress. 

A similar lack of articulation with high-school instruction was 
found in a number of other departments. Such examples served 
to emphasize the necessity for a thorough study of the relation of 
university Freshman work to high-school instruction. It is quite 
possible that a system of segregation of students into different 
classes, based upon various kinds and degrees of high-school 
preparation, would improve Freshman instruction. Many high 
schools, to improve their instruction, have a system of following up 
the work of their students in the university. Would it not be well, 
also, for the university to have a "follow-back" system to the high 
schools, to improve Freshman instruction ? 

Regarding the question of the relation of Freshman courses to 
the high-school work, we believe that the university departments 
should be urged to make an investigation of high-school work in 
their lines, with the object of linking up the work in the two schools. 
The suggested method is the calling together of the instructors 
in the two schools from time to time in each line of work for 
mutual consideration of questions, the university men to take 
the initiative. 

Other visible signs of deficiences present themselves. The prev- 
alence of poor work on the part of students is shown only in part by 
the large "flunking" list. There is a lack of initiative on the part 
of students who are ordinarily good absorbers. They lack, also, 
a knowledge of the essential features of the branches pursued. 
They lack purpose for doing work. They lack in organizing ability. 
There is a tendency here, as elsewhere, to "crib." What do these 
matters mean when considered in relation to our instruction ? Are 
we warranted in dismissing these details as entirely the results of 
poor high-school training, and "natural, inborn laziness," and if 
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we could be warranted in such a conclusion, still, does not such a 
condition present some important problems of instruction for us ? 

What are we doing to secure initiative? Are our students 
reading, or working toward the solution of problems, in part self- 
assigned, or wholly assigned by the instructor ? For example, one 
department testified that on the average students performed not 
more than 75 per cent of the work assigned by instructors, and that 
none of the students in that department ever did more than the 
assignment. Are students reading or working toward the solution 
of any problems first discovered by themselves? Some instruc- 
tors assign so many pages of collateral reading in certain books, 
on which they check up by reading the students' notes, or by giving 
them quizzes, oral or written. Is this the final and approved way ? 
How long must the time be postponed when the student should be 
allowed and encouraged to read to his problems, to go about his 
work as the instructor does, or should do ? Do our students, and 
especially our Freshmen, need any training in the use of materials ? 
Does the tendency to carry away library books without leaving 
a record have any relation to methods used in assigning readings ? 
Is there any relationship between the overemphasis of the final 
examination, as determining the students' final standing, and "crib- 
bing"? Should a student be given an average grade of B or C 
for the entire semester, and then be "flunked" out on his final 
examination? Have the students the right to know from the 
beginning the instructor's system of judging them? Are these 
matters not largely problems of instruction ? 

Again, the fact that so many students of good, or even average, 
ability can pass off twenty-five hours of credit a semester should 
cause serious reflection. How is it possible for a student to be 
anything more than a mere receptacle for ill-digested information, 
when from five to eight different university branches are pursued 
at the same time ? If we were really securing good work from our 
students, how could such a condition exist ? 

To what extent is our instruction planned to discover, and, hav- 
ing discovered, to reinforce and feed the enthusiasms and ambitions 
of our students ? If this could be done, then we really could get 
some efficient work done. Can we reasonably expect our students 
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to be superior to us in this respect ? We pursue our particular line 
because we have an enthusiasm for it, but very frequently we have 
little, if any, enthusiasm, for anything else in the university, and 
yet we expect our students to have a dozen enthusiasms to our one. 
The quality of our judgments upon matters outside of our own 
departments seems to show that we are not very strong on outside 
enthusiasms. Is the student like us in this respect? or does he 
belong to another order of nature ? How much does our instruction 
assist in throwing the student into a real, thinking situation ? 

We found that a number of instructors felt that students should 
be held for good thinking, but that they should be kept in the dark 
as to the method of their own thinking. In other words, a student 
is not to check up on the validity of his own thinking, in terms of his 
own mental processes. How much can instruction help students 
in weighing relative values, and in developing a practical logic in 
his branch of study ? Would it not help if the instruction could be 
so arranged that the student would ask himself the question, 
"What does this thing mean ? " and not, " I wonder what he wants; " 
not, " Can I find an answer-book, a notebook, or a pony that will 
get me out of the hole ? " If a student could in some way be assisted 
in forgetting his professor, and could face the problem squarely 
on his own account, the first great battle would be won. 

What may we say of the various methods of instruction in vogue 
as factors in the organization and control of a subject by the stu- 
dent? (1) A course may be suggestive and interesting without 
being thorough, complete, or productive, or instrumental. (2) On 
the other hand, mere sequence of topics supplied largely by the 
instructor is not organization; merely following the logical develop- 
ment of a subject is not organization. (3) Merely the use of the 
question-and-answer method will not secure organization. The 
scope of the instructor's questions and the completeness of the 
student's answers are important in organization. The answers 
should be as full as the requirements of the question demand. 
(4) The lecture method will not secure organization unless students 
are made responsible in some way for applying the lecture. We, as 
instructors, are too fond of seeing or hearing our pet ideas come back 
to us in sealed packages containing the original, unadulterated 
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stuff. Has the student really reacted upon the lecture, or has he 
"canned" it for return delivery? Or has he merely slipped off 
and is able to come back, now and then, with a driblet of the 
original? (5) The drill method will not secure organization, 
although for purposes of holding matter temporarily until it can be 
used it may help organization. (6) The organization of a subject 
requires that its parts, as well as the whole, be used as instruments 
in thinking again. Its content must pass definitely into channels 
of power — -power to do certain things, think certain things, appre- 
ciate certain things; and this passing of content into power cannot 
be postponed to take place in the indefinite future. (7) Shall the 
instructor assume the entire responsibility for leadership in the 
recitations? Shall he always be in the pilot-house? (8) How 
much of the responsibility for the success of the work shall 
the student take? (9) What other problems of instruction are 
evident ? 

II. How are we conducting our Freshman courses as required 
courses in the university? Why are courses required? Why is a 
particular course required ? In other words, what are the criteria of 
a required course? 

The contest between free election and prescription in the high- 
school and college courses has now been going on for over half a 
century, and the results in contemporary curricula are remainders 
and reminders of an age of competition in ideals and standards. 
Opinions of faculty members vary widely, some holding that there 
should be no prescriptions whatever, except in preparation for a 
definite vocation or profession, others, that a course composed very 
largely of prescribed work should be offered. Our own curricula 
are very largely compromises, but we are not sure that the principle 
of the compromises is evident. 

As to the criteria for prescribed courses in the college of arts, 
or of science, the testimony indicates that many members of the 
faculty have never adequately considered the subject, being content 
with a traditional view; that others are not interested in the matter; 
and that still others are rather narrowly academic in their views. 
Those who have expressed their views suggest three types of criteria 
for prescribed courses: (1) The prescribed course is an academic 
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tool; i.e., aims merely to set forth a method of study or research. 
(2) The prescribed course has great disciplinary value; its perform- 
ance means increased efficiency in any work. (3) The subject- 
matter of the prescribed course is essential for social service and 
personal well-being. 

1. The prescribed course as an academic tool. — In the preliminary 
discussion of the committee, it transpired that nearly all depart- 
ments represented on the committee were aiming, in their Freshman 
work, to secure method in organizing subject-matter, not infor- 
mation. 

2. The prescribed course as a means of discipline. — There is a 
great deal of discussion at present as to whether this old attitude 
has not been outgrown. But, putting this mooted question aside, 
we can say that unless a given subject has some peculiar, distinc- 
tive, disciplinary value it, as against some other course, has no valid 
place in a prescribed curriculum in the colleges of arts or science. 
For example, a language instructor in the university says of his 
subject, " It has an important disciplinary value, that is to say, it has 
this value if the teacher does not allow any slovenly work to pass, 
if he insists patiently upon accuracy at all times, if he makes appeal 
continually to the student's reasoning powers. Language-work, 
rightly conducted, helps to develop power of observation, reasoning, 
and the memory." On the other hand, a professor of mathematics 
holds that his subject trains a student, first, in "habits of applica- 
tion, concentration, and faithful performance of assignments," 
second, in "habits of neatness, precision and industry," third, in 
"habits of clear and exact reasoning from premise to conclusion." 
It seems clear to us that mathematics and language come close 
together in the disciplinary field. Should a student, therefore, 
be required to elect work in both fields for discipline ? 

3. The subject-matter of a prescribed course is essential for social 
service and personal well-being. — Herbert Spencer's scheme in his 
essay on Education, as a basis for prescription, represents this point 
of view. In modified form, it might be stated as follows: 

We need to know: (1) the kind of world we live in; (2) our 
functions in the world; (3) how to enjoy ourselves in our world 
and in the performance of our functions. 
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Spencer's criticism of English education in 1857 was that it 
concerned itself largely with the third of these topics. His conten- 
tion was that the first two were more important than the third, 
and that the third could genuinely be secured only upon the 
foundation of the first two. 

Science, natural and social, history, literature, philosophy, and 
the arts all have a valid claim to prescription on account of their 
subject-matter. Language, except in rare instances, has not. 
Language is valuable as a tool subject, but far less than is generally 
assumed. The majority of our students will use it neither as a 
means of acquainting themselves with the scientific advances of 
foreign nations nor as a means of unlocking the literary treasures 
thereof. 

III. How are we conducting our courses from the point of view 
of the needs of other departments? What should our course do in 
view of the demands of other departments on a required course ? 

From the discussions of the points involved in this question, as 
submitted by the committee to the various departments, the follow- 
ing inferences have been drawn: (1) The departments in general 
are aware that their required Freshman courses ought to satisfy 
the needs of other departments. (2) With certain exceptions there 
seem to be no very definite ideas as to what these needs are. (3) In 
most cases where such ideas have been definitely formulated 
there has been little or no co-operation between the related depart- 
ments. (4) There is a manifest willingness for co-operation along 
this line among the various departments. 

In view of these conditions, it is recommended: (1) that the 
members of each department make a careful study of the required 
work in their own, and other departments, with a view to discover- 
ing such interrelations as are not already fully appreciated; (2) that 
wherever the required work in one department is found to be of 
direct use to another department, these departments should appoint 
a joint standing committee from among their members to consider 
a proper adjustment of the work in question. 

IV. How are we conducting our courses from the point of view of 
the advanced work of our own department? How should the pre- 
scribed elementary course be related to the advanced course ? 
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In this connection, several Freshman instructors were uncertain 
whether their work was meeting the needs of the advanced courses 
in their own departments or not. The question had not occurred 
to them. In some cases, however, there were found to be co- 
operation and planning effectively to relate the elementary pre- 
scribed course to the advanced courses of the same department. 

This paper has served its purpose, first, if it has made clear the 
point that there are problems of Freshman instruction; secondly, 
if it has indicated what some of the problems are, and thirdly, if it 
has suggested some possible solutions. 
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